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PLATE v. 
THE variation both in regard to size and colour which is 


"observable in the Voles formerly led to the inference that there 


- were many more species in this country than are now known to 
exist here. Thus the Irish naturalist, Thompson, described a 
Vole of which specimens were obtained in Perthshire, at 
Megarnie Castle, and subsequently at Aberarder, in Inverness- 
shire (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1841, p. 270), and which he named — 
Arvicola neglecta, under the impression that it was a distinct 
species. Baron de Selys Longchamps also, in an article entitled 
“Distribution Geographique des Campagnols en Europe,” de- 
scribed another, under the name of Arvicola britannicus (‘ Revue 
Zoologique, 1847, p. 307), which was thought at the time to 
differ from the now well-known Arvicola agrestis (Linn.), to 
which species, however, both of these have since been referred by 
Professor Blasius and other writers. Bellamy also, in his 
‘Natural History of South Devon’ (1889), described and figured 
a Vole under the name of Arvicola hirta (p. 369), which, both 
from the description given as well as from the figure (wherein 
the tail appears to be much too short for A. es ete would 
seem to be merely a variety of A. agrestis. . 
It is now pretty well ascertained that only three species of 
Vole are indigenous to the British Islands, namely, the Water 
ZOOLOGIST.— Oct. 1887. 
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Vole, or Water Rat, as itis commonly termed, Arvicola amphibius ; 
the Short-tailed Field Vole, A. agrestis; and the Bank Vole, — 
A. glareolus. The characters which distinguish all these from 
the true mice and rats belonging to the genus Mus are to be 
found in the form of the skull, and especially the teeth, the 
molars, for example, having no roots. Their external appearance 
also is different. Instead of « long narrow head, large prominent 
ears, and long tail, either naked or sparsely clothed with hairs, 
they have a large rounded head, ears so short that they are 
almost hidden in the fur of the head, and a comparatively short 
tail well covered with hair. 

It is remarkable that neither the ‘uo-called Water Rat nor 
either of the two smaller Voles are found in Ireland, in which 
country, in fact, there is no representative of the genus Arvicola. 

In Scotland all three species occur, and are widely distributed. 
A. amphibius 1s common throughout the mainland and in Orkney, 
but the late Edward Alston could obtain no satisfactory evidence 
of its existence in the Inner Islands, though said to be found in 
Islay and Mull; and_ it is certainly absent from the Outer 
Hebrides. A. agrestis, though common on the mainland, in the 
Inner Islands, and in Orkney (according to Messrs. Baikie and 
Heddle, Hist. Nat. Orcadensis, p- 16), has not been found in 
Shetland. In the Outer Hebrides it has been reported from 
Rodil and Loch Boisdale, and in 1879 Mr. Harvie Brown 
captured a specimen, now in the British Museum, at Newton, 
North Uist. A. glareolus, the least well-known of all, was first 
noticed in Scotland by Macgillivray, who examined specimens 
procured at Kelso and Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire (Naturalists’ 
Library, Brit. Quad. vol. vii. p. 272), and is locally distributed. 
It has not been recorded, however, from any of the Islands, nor 
from further north than Morayshire, where, according to the 
Rev. G. Gordon, it is extremely common, and _ particularly 
destructive to young larch trees, climbing the branches to feed | 
on the young buds, and barking the stems in winter. | 

In ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1866 (pp. 9, 10) Mr. Alston noticed 
the occurrence of the Bank Vole in Lanarkshire, under the 
impression, at that date, that it was a new addition to the fauna 
of Scotland; but he had overlooked the previous notice of it by 


_ Bees above referred to, an inadvertence subsequently 
* admitted (Zool. 1866, p. 240). 


“he 
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In the Appendix on the Fauna of Banffshire, which is given 
at the end of Smiles’s ‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ (Thomas 
Kdward), the Bank Vole is apparently included mnder the name 

Arvicola pratensis, for it is described as resembling Arvicola 
agrestis, the Short-tailed Field Mouse, in appearance and habits, 
but ‘‘recognisable by its much longer tail” (p. 393). This 
Appendix, as we learn from the Preface (p. vii) was prepared by 
Edward himself, and it is to be regretted that he has given no 
further details concerning this little animal, so as to place the 
fact of its occurrence in Banffshire beyond all doubt. 

In, Messrs. Alston and Harvie Brown’s Account of the 
Mammals of Sutherlandshire (Proc. Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow, 
1875) we find the statement (p. 145), that this Bank Vole has 
‘not hitherto been recorded: from Sutherland, but from what we 
have observed of its distribution in other parts of Scotland we 
think that it will probably be found in some districts. It seems 
to be a widely-spread but rather local species.” 

In Mr. Lumsden’s Catalogue of the Mammals of the neigh- 
bourhood of Loch Lomond (Proc. Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow, 
1877) the Bank Vole is included provisionally on the ground 


that a specimen was procured by Dr. Dewar on the shores of _ 


Loch Katrine. 

Crossing the Scottish border we find the occurrence of the 
Bank Vole in NorTHUMBERLAND vouched for by Messrs. Mennell 
and Perkins in their Catalogue of the Mammalia of that county 
(Trans. Tyneside Nat. Field Club, vol. vi. 1864) on the strength 
of specimens obtained by Selby at Twizel (Mag. Zool. and Bot. 
ll, 92, 1838), and by Dr. Johnston, of Berwick (Proc. Berwick 
Nat. Field Club, 1. p. 24). 

In Cumperuanp, according to the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, it 
is probably thinly distributed, but has hitherto been detected in 
only two localities in that county, namely, at King Moor, Carlisle, 
and on the arable area bordering the English Solway at Allonby. 
near Maryport. It was from the latter place in the spring of the 
present year, that, thanks to Mr. Macpherson, the specimen 
was forwarded which now forms the subject of the accompanying - 
_ plate. 
In Duruam it does not wanaee to have been noticed by any 
author treating of the fauna of that county, but, inasmuch as it 
is known to occur in counties to the north and south of this, 
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there can be little doubt that its detection there will be merely 2 
-mattér of time. 

In YorksHIRE, acini to Messrs. Clarke and Roebuck 
(Handbook Yorks. Vert. p. 14), it has been reported from a few. 
localities scattered irregularly over the whole county. In Upper 
_ Nidderdale it is considered common (‘ Naturalist,’ 1886, p. 197). 
In Lancasuire, Mr. George Roberts, of Lofthouse, Wakefield, 
whilst visiting at Lytham, in April, 1866, found a dead Bank © 
Vole in its nest, which was formed in a heap of potatoes and 
composed of soft short straws (Zool. 1866, p. 206). 

3 In Derpysurre the Bank Vole was noticed by the late 

Mr. Harpur Crewe at Calke Abbey, where, in February, 1863, he 
obtained half a dozen specimens (Zool. 1863, p- 8554). The 
following spring he announced the capture of more than thirty 
others at the same place during the preceding twelve months 
(Zool. 1864, p. 9016). So that in South Derbyshire, at all 
events, it would seem to be tolerably common. | 

In regard to NoTTINGHAMSHIRE and LINCOLNSHIRE information 
is wanting. | 

As regards STAFFORDSHIRE, 10 mention of the Bank Vole is" 
made by Garner in his ‘Natural History of Staffordshire’ 
(1844), although he includes the Short-tailed Vole (Arvicola 
agrestis) as ‘‘very common.” Mr. John R. B. Masefield, how- 
ever, IN a more recent account of the existing indigenous 
Mammalia of North Staffordshire (1886), states (p. 13) that it is 
far from uncommon in the district of Cheadle; it is an animal 
as well as a vegetable feeder; and that one was taken in a trap 
baited with flesh-meat. | 
| For SHROPSHIRE, so far as has been ascertained, a report on 
the existing small Mammalia is still wanting. 

In Lercestersuire, Mr. Montagu Browne has not met with 
the Bank Vole (Zool. 1885, p. 219), he nas Some reason 
to believe that it occurs there. 


From NorTHAMPTONSHIRE and BrDFORDSHIRE information 1s 
desirable. | | | 
ees CAMBRIDGESHIRE we have the authority of the Rev. L. 

¥ enyns (now PLOWONEIG) for stating that it is a native (Man. Brit. 
Vert. An. p. 34). 


BERKSHIRE also,: on the same ere) may he added to the 
list of counties in which it has been found. - 


> 
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With regard to Norro.x, when Mr. Southwell, in 1871, 
prepared a List of the Mammalia of that county (Trans. Norf.. 
Nat. Soc. 1. p. 78, and Zool. 1871, p. 2756) he was unable to 
include the Bank Vole amongst the species found there; but 
some years later, when a revised edition of his Catalogue 

appeared (Trans. Norf. Nat. Soc. ii. 1884), he supplied the 
omission, for in the meantime (1878) Mr. F. Norgate had obtained 
several specimens of this Vole at Sparham, and one in the 
adjoining parish of Bawdeswell (Zool. 1874, p. 4236, and Trans. 
Norf. Nat. Soc. 1. p. 469), and in a footnote to the second — 
edition of Lubbock’s ‘ Fauna of Norfolk’ (1879, p. 10) Mr. South- 


well mentions Keswick, Aylsham, and Northrepps as localities 1 in 


which it had been met with or procured.* eae | 

In Surrouk, Mr. S. R. Rope has found the Bank Vole to be 
“far from uncommon” in the neighbourhood of Blaxhall, where 
he resides; and in ‘ Science Gossip’ for July, 1886, he has given 
an interesting account of it from his own observation, both in a 
state of nature as well as in captivity. From this account we | 
shall have occasion to quote presently when dealing with the : 
observed habits of this little rodent. 

It was in Essex that the Bank Vole was first detected as 
- British species, and was described by Yarrell under the name 
riparia from specimens procured at Birchanger, in that county, 
in the ‘Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society for 1832, p. 109, 
as well as in the ‘ Magazine of Natural History’ (vol. v. p. 599). 
Much more recently (1882) Dr. Laver, of Colchester, has seen 
specimens from West Bergholt and Layer de la Haye in the same 

county (Trans. Essex Field Club, vol. ii. p. 175); and in August, 

1885, as recorded by Mr. E. Rosling (Zool. i885, p. 488) an 
albino Bank Vole was taken by him uninjured from a cat at 
Chelmsford, and forwarded alive to the Zoolagicel Gardens, 
where it was identified by Mr. Bartlett. | 

In HERTFORDSHIRE as well as in BERKSHIRE we have the 
authority of Yarrell for stating that it occurs. 

In Mipp.iesex, also, Yarrell procured specimens which, if we 
mistake not, were taken by Mr. F. Bond in the neighbourhood of 


* The so-called ‘ pcan. oe variety of the Bank Vole,” killed near Norwich | 
in the autumn of 1865 ieee. 1866, D. 152) proved to be an albino Water 
Vole. 


% 
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Kingsbury. Many years ago, when residing in that parish, we 
found the Bank Vole not at all uncommon in certain sheltered 
spots, in dry ditches and hedge-banks, and about the hollows of 
old tree-roots. We used to catch them alive im ordinary mouse- 
traps and keep them in a Dormouse-cage, and very interesting 
pets they were. Now and then the cats used to bring one in 
freshly caught, but they much more frequently brought in the 
Short-tailed Field Vole (Arvicola agrestis), of which one cat, a 
famous mouser, sometimes brought in three or four a day, with 


an occasional Mus sylvaticus from the kitchen- garden. On 


examining the contents of the stomachs, of such as were brought 
in dead in this way, we found that those of A. agrestis contained 
a soft mass of green herbage smelling quite fresh, while those of 
A. glareolus and Mus sylvaticus contained a hard mass of what 
appeared to be ground acorns, nuts, or farinaceous food, having 
a faint sickly smell. 

In the Home counties, generally, the Bank Vole is probably 
locally distributed, although evidence of its occurrence in Kent 
and SuRREY is not forthcoming. . 

In West Sussex and on the borders of HampsHIRE, near 
Petersfield, we have reason to believe that it frequents the 


“hangers” or wooded slopes of the South Downs, for on one 
occasion, when covert-shooting in that neighbourhood, we picked © 
up a dead specimen, which was too far decomposed to be © 


preserved. 

In the western counties of England it appears to be hardly 
known at all,* and no information respecting it has reached us 
from any part of WauEs. No Voles of any species are mentioned 


in the list of Mammalia given:in Dillwyn’s ‘Materials for a 


Fauna and Flora of Swansea’ (1848). 

In Cornwat., according to Dr. Bullmore, it is not uncommon 
in the neighbourhood of Falmouth (‘Cornish Fauna,’ 1886, 
p. 5); and Mr. W. P. Cocks, in his ‘“‘ Contributions to the Fauna 
of Falmouth” (‘ Naturalist,’ vol. 1., 1851), gives two localities 
near Falmouth where it is found. It was to have been expected 
that some additional information in regard to this species would 
appear in the revised edition of Couch’s ‘Cornish Fauna,’ 
published in i878, with the Scat cnihaatas of Messrs. Brooking 


ait is not ‘eaaiea in Hastings’ ‘Natural History of Worcestershire.’ 
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Rowe, Thomas Cornish, E. H. Rodd, and C. Spence Bate; but 
nothing further is stated beyond the facts above mentioned. 

_. In Devonsnire the Bank Vole appears to be either very rare 
or extremely local. For a long time it was only accorded a place 
in the fauna of Devon on account of its having been included, by — 
the Rev. W. 8. Hore, in a list contributed by him to Rowe’s 
‘Perambulation of Dartmoor’; and for this reason it was 
included by Mr. Brooking Rowe in his ‘Catalogue of the 


Mammals, Birds, &c., indigenous to or observed in the County 


of Devon,’ published in 1863. The species of Vole described 
and figured by Bellamy, in his ‘Nat. Hist. S. Devon’ (1839), 
under the name of Arvicola hirta, as already remarked, was most — 
likely a variety of Arvicola agrestis. It was not until 1879 that 


~My. D’Urban, the energetic Curator of the Albert Memorial 


Museum, at Exeter, was enabled to state with certainty that 
A. glareolus really does occur in Devonshire. In ‘The Zoologist’ 


for that year (p. 487), after stating that there were no well- 
authenticated instances of its occurrence in that county, he 


announced his reception at last of a living specimen, which had 


been captured by Mr. A. Dudley at Ide, near Exeter. Other 


examples may, therefore, be expected to occur. 
We can hardly doubt, also, that it will be met with in Winrs 


and Dorsersuirg, if looked for in suitable spots. 


The Bank Vole is included by Mr. A. G. More in his 
“Catalogue of the Mammalia of the Istz or Wicur,” printed in 
Venables’ ‘Guide to the Isle of Wight’; but, beyond the mere 
insertion of the name, no information is given respecting it. As 
this ‘Guide,’ however, was published so long ago as 1860, when 
less attention was paid to the geographical distribution of species 


than at the present time, due allowance must be made. 


It is most probable that in the attempt which has been made 
to trace the distribution of Arvicola glareolus in the British 
Islands, many records may have been overlooked which ought to 
have been noticed. In this case it is to be hoped that readers will 


- forward a note of such omissions as may appear to them important, 


and particularly a note of any localities with which they may be 
acquainted in counties where, so far as the writer is aware, the — 
occurrence of this species has not yet been made known. 

In order to aid those who may have leisure to search for it, 
we may point out the chief characters which serve to distinguish 
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the Bank Vole from the Short-tailed Vole, and will conclude by 
giving some account of the habits of the rarer species as noticed 
by several good observers. ‘This by way of supplement to the 
remarks under this head, which are eee in the second edition 
of Bell’s ‘ British Quadrupeds.’ 

Yarrell, when first describing the Bank Vole as British, 
under the name of Arvicola riparia, pointed out the svviking 
‘difference between that species and A. agrestis in the length 

of the tail in proportion to length of body, the tail of the Bank 
Vole being much longer, equalling about one-half the length 
of the body; while that of the Short-tailed Vole reaches only to 
one-third of the length of body. The number of caudal vertebrae 
he ascertained to be in A. agrestis, 19; in A. glareolus, 23. In 
agrestis, also, which is the larger of the two species, he found the 
cavity of the thorax much larger, the ribs of greater expanse, the 
sternum longer, and the feet slightly shorter. The proportions 
of the Bank Vole, as Bell has pointed out, are more elegant, its 
colours brighter, and its fur more smooth and glossy. he head - 
-is narrower and less flattened; the eyes larger and more con- 
spicuous; and the ears longer, showing distinctly above the fur. 
The head and back are rich chestnut, which passes on the flanks 
into a more or less clear grey; while the breast, belly, and feet 
are almost pure white.* The young are > much darker in colour 
than the adults. 

Of nine adults shiclon’: by Mr. Rope in Suffolk, near 
Blaxhall, the average dimensions were:—Head and body, 3 
inches 8 lines; tail, 1 inch 9 lines. One example, a female, 
measured as much as 4 inches in head and body, the tail being 
1 inch 9 lines. An old female (with five young), brought in by a 
cat belonging to Mr. Norgate, of Spurham, near Norwich, was 
larger and redder than an old male; ear, 6 lines long and 6 broad; . 
base of tail covered with long hair, like that of the body (Zool., 
1874, p. 4286). 

Arvicola agrestis is a dweller in the open fields; A. glareolus 
affects more sheltered situations. The haunts of the latter 


* Mr. Rope says, ‘‘the bright fawn or orange tint observable on the > 
under parts of some specimens varies a good deal in intensity, being some- 
times altogether absent.’’ An albino specimen, procured at Chelmsford in 
August, 1885, by Mr. E. Rosling, was reported in ‘The Zoologist’ for that 
year, p. 433. 
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species have been well described by Mr. Rope, who writes as 
follows :— 

“Their favourite: haunts here are old rough ivy-covered 
hedge-banks, especially those from which the soil has been 
washed away in places, leaving the roots bare, and thus forming 
hollows behind them; banks adjoining woods and plantations — 
seem particularly attractive to them. In spots like this, pleasingly 
- yaried by a sprinkling of old mossy stubs, brambles and bushes, ~ 
with the roots of overhanging trees backed by deep cavernous 
recesses, the Bank Vole makes its burrow, and forms runs in all 
directions, partly above and partly below the surface ; probably 
also making use of those of the mole. I have caught them, too, 
among artificial rockwork, and in a plantation in which are banks | 
thickly covered with the lesser. periwinkle, amone the roots and 
stems of which they had formed numerous runs.’ 

The late Mr. Edward Alston also noticed that the Bank Vole 
is partial to gardens (‘ Zoologist,’ 1867, p. 669). He kept one for 
some time in confinement, and gave an account of it in this. 
Journal (1866, pp. 9,10). It would eat almost any vegetable 
substance, but preferred roots and fruit to herbage, a raw 
- potato being a special delicacy. Gooseberries were neatly 

emptied by a small hole on one side, the skins of all fruit being 
rejected. Mr. Rope, who has kept several of these little animals : 
in confinement at various times, remarks :— 

“Not only do these little animals make pleasing and 
interesting pets, but they also thrive remarkably well in con- 
finement. On more than one occasion, indeed, on placing a 
freshly-caught specimen with the former occupants of a cage, I 
have been struck with the superior plumpness and sleekness of 
the latter; I may also add that I have never had one die in 
captivity. A female caught here in January, 1883, was exceed- 
ingly fond of bread, and would often carry a large piece up a 
ladder to her sleeping-place ; in fact, I have always found them 
prefer bread and grass to any other food, and this has generally 
been the staple diet of those I have kept. In captivity they will 
also eat haws, peas, nuts, apples, and hemp-seed; of maize, like 
the Tits (Paride), they only devour the middle, rejecting the 
greater part of the grain; their fondness for the seeds of the 
sunflower is another taste they share with those birds. In 
addition to grasses, they probably feed in the wild state upon 
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the leaves of various other plants, but the following are all that 
. I can vouch for with absolute certainty: sheep’s-parsley, common 
plaintain, Brussels sprouts, and hogweed. They are able to bite 
through the shell of most filberts, but I doubt whether that of 
the hazel-nut would not prove too much for their gnawing 
powers. Several times during March, 1884, I pegged down 
apples in the runs of these animals, but in no instance were they y 
bitten, though, as stated above, they eagerly devour them in 


captivity. The stomach of a specimen, caught during the month 


of July, 1884, by a cat, contained a mass of partially-digested 
matter, consisting apparently of small seeds (resembling those of 
grasses), rather that of leaves and blades of grass. Victor Fatio, 
in his ‘ Faune des Vertébrés de la Suisse,’ states that during the 


winter the Bank Vole subsists on bark and roots; he also affirms 
that, in addition to its usual vegetable diet, it also devours worms, 


and is in the habit of robbing the nests of small birds building on 
or near the ground. This taste for animal food and insects has 
been observed on various occasions in its congener the Short- 
tailed Field Mouse, and the Water Rat has also been accused of 
occasionally exhibiting similar tastes. ‘There can, however, be 
little doubt but that by far the greater proportion of the food of 
all three species is of a vegetable nature. When angry these 
little creatures make a great fuss, grinding their teeth and using 


their voice very freely, which may be described as a short grunting 


‘squeak, neither so sharp nor so prolonged as that of Mus sylvaticus 
or musculus. In quarrelling their actions are ludicrous in the 
extreme: they dodge round each other in a perfectly upright 
attitude, hopping on their hind legs, and now and then nearly 
throwing themselves over backwards in endeavouring to avoid 


each other’s attacks, the fore paws being held stretched out. 


before the face for protection. There is a great deal of fuss, and 


much squeaking and grinding of teeth, but very little comes of | 


it all, and in general they are peaceable and gentle in their 
ways. ‘hey are remarkably quick and active in their move- 
ments, the usual manner of progression being a succession of 
short jerky runs, very bird-like in character, and not unlike the 
action of the Hedgesparrow when on the ground. — They are 
most expert climbers, and quite at home among the branches 
and twigs of hedges and bushes. Many years before I had 
become personally acquainted with the appearance and habits of 


| 
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this pretty little animal, I saw what I have fiow little doubt 
was a Bank Vole, climbing about in a whitethorn fence in this 
parish (Blaxhall), probably in search of haws. (Dormice do 
not occur here.) Last summer I kept three Bank V oles with a 
pair of Dormice in a very large bell-glass, having a super- 


_ structure of wire-gauze, in which a rough bush was fixed for 
them to climb about on: this they often made use of, and ran up 


and down with almost as much agility as their companions; but . 
they evidently lack the power of jumping long distances from 
branch to branch, possessed in such perfection by the Squirrels 
and Dormice. <A female killed by a cat, July 4th, 1884, con- 


tained five young, which to all appearance would have been 


born almost immediately ; probably, however, the species breeds 
much earlier in the year than this, and, like A. agrestis, has 
several litters during the spring and summer months. According 


to the writer last quoted, they breed from twice to four times, 


producing from four to eight in a litter. | 
“A word as to traps may be acceptable to. some of your 
readers. I have caught Bank Voles in various kinds of traps, 
but have found nothing answer better than a larger make of the 
common (live) mouse-trap with a slanting door. If the usual 


small-sized penny trap be used, the bait-hook must be shifted 
one wire farther from the mouth, so as to give greater length to 


the trap, otherwise the hind-quarters of the captive will be 


crushed by the falling door; but even with this alteration the 
trap is not large enough, and it is far better to use a bigger one. 
There is a useful trap for this purpose in form somewhat like a. 
toast-rack, with a small wire falling door at each end, the floor 
being of wood; one advantage of which is that it may be easily 
covered up and kept dry and warm, should the night prove wet 
or frosty ; in which case the little prisoner would (without such 
protection) almost certainly be found in a few hours dead and 
stiff. For bait nothing is better than a crust of bread; a soaked 
pea or even a bit of cheese will also be found attractive. A very 
few hemp-seeds scattered about the entr ance of the trap serve as 
a useful ground-bait.” 


The figures in the accompanying plate been _drawn— 


one (1) by Mr. G. E. Lodge, from a specimen received by Mr. 


H. A. Macpherson, from Allonby, Cumberland; the other (2) by 


Mr. G. Rope, from a living specimen in his collection, captured 
by him near Blaxhall, in Suffolk. 
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SWALLOWS: AND: IN CAPTIVITY. 


| HE account given by Mr. n G. Butler (p. 347) of his attempt to penes | 
Sand Martins in confinement has recalled to mind the experience in this 
direction of Mr. W. E. Teschemaker, as related by him in ‘ The bazaar, 
Exchange, and Mart’ of the 18th April last. Experiments of the kind 
have been so seldom made, or, if made, the results have been so seldom 
reported, that we believe: many of our readers will be glad to see 
Mr. Teschemaker’s remarks reproduced here.]| — | | 


‘Kyowine from practical experience how hard it is to preserve 
‘in health for any length of time the majority of our British — 
Warblers, it was only recently that it occurred to me that it 
might be possible to domesticate our Hirundines also, and it was 
‘not until the end of last summer (1886) that I put the matter to 
a practical test. | 

- 'The ‘Swallow and its congeners always seem so fragile, so 
ethereal—such devotees of the sunny south—that the last thing 
in the world that one thinks of in connection with them is a 
cage, or any other such conventional domicile. Nevertheless 
I am pretty well convinced now that not only are they readily 
domesticated, but also that they make most charming and 
interesting pets. 

The first thing I did, when my attention was enitnd to this 
subject, was to glance at such books of reference as I had by me. 
No volume, however, to which I had access mentioned any case 
of the Hirundines being domesticated; nor am I aware of any 
work on aviary birds that does so, though of course it is quite © 
possible that some that I have not been able to consult may 
contain the required information. The best of all such works, 
Bechstein’s ‘ Cage Birds,’ does not include the Hirundines, nor 
does the last edition of his work, which contains also the addenda 
of Sweet’s ‘‘ Warblers,” and is most complete. 

Last of all, I hunted out an old edition of Bewick (the 
pioneer of many a modern book), and there I found what I 
wanted—a detailed account of a successful attempt to reclaim 
the Swallow. First and foremost, then, I will give the substance _ 
of Bewick’s narrative. ‘This experiment was made by Mr. James 
Pearson, of 21, Great Newport Street, Long Acre, London, and — 
was communicated to Bewick by Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. | 
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It appears that about the latter end of August, 1784, Mr. 
Pearson obtained five or six Swallows in a fowling-net at night. 
He put them at first separately into small cages, and fed them on 
“ Nightingale’s food.” After about ten days of hand-feeding, they 
consented to take food for themselves, and were then put all 
together into a deep cage, four feet long, with gravel at the 
bottom; a broad shallow pan with water was placed in it, in 
which they sometimes washed. All went well for some little time; _ 
but one day, as the cold weather approached, they were observed 
to plunge repeatedly and excitedly into their bath, and, very 
shortly after, all five became torpid, and three died; the 
remaining two revived, and lived until Christmas, when they also 
unfortunately became afflicted with inflamed feet and succumbed. | 

In the following year, however (1785), Mr. Pearson repeated | 
the experiment with four birds, this time covering the perches 
with flannel, and met with complete success! ‘The Swallows 
thrived, sang their pleasant chattering song all through the winter 
months, moulted soon after Christmas, lived for three or four 
years, and only perished from neglect during the illness of 
their owner. ake 3 

I only came across the islet late in the year 1886— 
so late that I doubted whether I could obtain any Swallows to 
make the attempt with. I was at that time in the Isle of Man, 
and the Swallows had almost all left for warmer climes ; more- 
over, I wanted young Swallows. 

However, chance favoured the idea. At six o’clock one 
evening (it was the 6th of September)—a dark, cloudy, stormy 
evening, which foretold a storm to come—my cousin and myself 
anchored our boat off the Banner Rock, a little south of St. Anne’s 
Head, on the Manx coast, and sprang on to a reef, exposed by a 
dead low spring-tide, and thence scrambled up to the base of the 
cliff, in order to explore a cave which was said to exist about 
there, and from which:a subterranean passage was said to lead to 
Castle Rushen. ‘The back of the cave was blocked with masonry ; 
so ran the legend. Well, we found a cave that answered to the 
description, crawled some way in on hands and knees in pitchy 
‘darkness (for we had lost candle and matches), and, far in, we 
found the masonry; but, what is more, out flew a Swallow from 
above our heads. We soon spotted the nest, which contained 
four young birds, fully fledged, and quite able to fly. 
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I give this somewhat detailed preamble, not because I see 
‘ahything phenomenal in having been on the Manx coast on 
September 6th, but, firstly, because some of your readars may 
not have heard of a Swallow’s nest—which one always associates 
with chimneys—in the abysmal depths of a wild part of a wild 
coast; secondly, because September 6th is the latest date but one 
that I have found a Swallow’s nest with young; and, thirdly, 
because if anyone who reads this is up in the North, he may 


find in the Banner Cave that unusual coincidence—a =_— 


fulfilled ! 


Well, we took two of the young Swallows home, ind fed them 


by hand on flies and lean meat (chiefly flies) for three days, at 


the end of which time they would take flies from the hand freely. . 


They seemed chilly little mortals, and required to be kept warm 


at night in a small cage padded thickly with cotton-wool. Very , 


soon they began to fly about the room, and would perch on the 
hand at a given whistle. They picked flies very neatly off the 
window-panes, but were never very successful in catching them 
in the air. The fact was, the family became such willing and 
assiduous caterers that the birds were far too lazy to exert them- 
selves on their own behalf. They seemed even to prefer lean 
meat to flies. So tame were they that, if tossed up in the garden, 
they always returned to the hand without fail, chattering away 
familiarly all the time. Altogether, they proved among the most 
fascinating of the many feathered pets I have kept. Next to 
- seeing a Peregrine come swooping down to a swing of the lure, 
I think there is no sight so enjoyable as watching these elegant 
— little birds, with their marvellous power of wing, circle round and 
over one in graceful curves, free as the air, then shoot down in 
one moment and alight simultaneously on one’s shoulder, twit- 
tering gaily the while, and peer comically into one’s hand to see 
if any dainty has been reserved for them! I know of no bird SO 
thoroughly or so easily tameable as the Swallow. 
Unhappily, I have to chronicle their early death. One 
- strangled itself by getting its head between the wires about a 
fortnight after it came into my possession ; and, curiously enough, 
about a fortnight later, had its wing broken by a tame Hedgehog, 
who snapped at it while resting for a moment on the floor. Both 
birds were perfectly healthy. 
The third piece of evidence I have to offer is the case of a 


/ 
| | 
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lady living at Rugby, who, in 1885, kept three Swifts for a little 


than three months. ‘These were kept in a middling-sized 


cage with no perches, and were fed almost entirely on lean beef 
given in small fragments. They were at length killed because 
they absolutely refused to fly away, and their mistress was obliged — 
to go away from home. ‘They were strong and well, and afforded 
the greatest amusement. | 

Here, then, are three instances of the successful domestication 


| of our British Hirundines. Probably it has been often done; and 


‘Tam only surprised that they are not more frequently kept. | 
I hope any bird-lover who has made the experiment will give us 
the result of his experience; and if these few jottings only induce 
those who have not, to do so—they wee} not, I am sure, have been 
penned in vain. | 

have purposely refrained from directions. A 
hints, however:—(1) A bath frequently; covered perches; as 
much exercise as possible; a moderate temperature—no sudden 
changes. (2) Feed on flies at first; when you cannot get live ones 
supply a few dead and dry ones with the lean meat (these cleanse 


the maw, and are almost indispensable); as little food should be 
given as possible. 


/ 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM DEVON AND CORNWALL. | 
| By THE LATE JOHN GATCOMBE. 


[THE following notes, made during the year 1886, by the late Mr. 
Gatcombe, whose death we were sorry to announce in a previous number 
(p. 283), reached us only a short time before his decease, and have stood 
over until now for want of space. They conclude a series of observations 


~ communicated by him annually to this J ournal since the year 1872.—Ep. | 


a. the month of January. several Long-eared Owls were 
obtained and sent up from Cornwall (three of them by one 


person), one of which was an unusually light-coloured variety. 


On the 21st Mr. Clogg, of Looe, kindly forwarded for my 


~ inspection a beautiful variety of the Redwing. ‘The general 


colour of this bird was a delicate light buff, with the usual 
markings thereon of a darker tint. 1 have seen somewhat similar 
varieties of the common Song Thrush, but none so striking in 
colour as this, and consider such variation in the Redwing to be 
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of much rarer occurrence. During this month a number of 
Kingfishers and Green Woodpeckers were received by the bird- 


stuffers, the cold weather, as 5 usual, having a great effect on these © 


birds. 

On Feb. 6th the weather was exceedingly severe ; notwith- 
standing which a Common Guillemot was captured, which was 
in full breeding plumage. By the 2lst 1 remarked Larus ridi- 
bundus with nearly a full black head, and also examined another 


Guillemot undergoing a change of plumage—this consisted of a 


change in the colour of the feathers without any sign of moult. 

On March Ist several examples of Larus ridibundus were 
observed with perfectly dark heads; and on the 8th a Peregrine 
Falcon was shot on Dartmoor whilst in pursuit of a Black 
Grouse. Many Barn and Tawny Owls were forwarded to the 
-birdstuftfers. Up to March 26th Lesser Black-backed Gulls were 
numerous in our harbours previous to their departure for their 
breeding-stations. A few Wheatears appeared. | 


On April 18th, wind east, light but cold, there was an arrival | 


of Willow Wrens and Chiffchaffs on the coast. 

On May lith two Curlew’s eggs were taken on Sherbaton 
Farm, Dartmoor, two miles from Prince ‘Town; and several more 
- Tawny and Barn Owls were sent to the bird-preserver. On the 


13th a Lesser Spotted Woodpecker was received. I also under- | 


stood from Mr. Nicholls that a Hoopoe was obtained about this 
date in the neighbourhood of Kingsbridge, South Devon; and 
Mr. Clogg, of Looe, Cornwall, informs me of a Common Redstart 
having been procured—the first of the kind he had ever met with 
in that locality. Strange to say, although the Black Redstart is 
seen on the coast there almost every autumn and winter, the 
common species is considered rare throughout the county. He 
also mentioned a Great Northern Diver having been recently 
taken in a trammel-net. On the 21st I was shown a Nightjar, 
which had been killed by flying against a telegraph-wire. 

On June 10th a Common Buzzard was trapped, and also a 
Kestrel. The stomach of the latter bird contained a Slow-worm, 
Anguis fragilis. 8 
On July 28th an immature Peregrine Falcon was sent to the 
birdstuffer, and on August 5th another fully adult male killed in 
Cornwall, which makes the fourth example I have examined 
within the last S1X months. What a pity it seems that so many 
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of these noble birds should be thus destroyed. On August 9th 
I observed the last Swifts for the season. | 
On September 5th the birdstuffer at Stonehouse received an. 
Oystercatcher and Wryneck (a very uncommon bird in Devon 
and Cornwall). I also saw a Quail at a poulterer’s in Devonport ; 
this was a male bird with the dark patch beneath the chin. On 
the 12th I examined an adult Arctic Tern which had been killed 
in the neighbourhood. A curious young Sparrow, in brownish 
white plumage was sent to me by Mr. Clogg, of Looe, and about 
the same time I observed in our garden a Sparrow showing a 
white patch on each wing, reminding one of a hen Chaftinch. - 
On the 29th a Great Black-backed Gull, in moult, was killed in 


the harbour. 


- On October 3rd Richardson’ s Skua was shot near Saltash, on 
the River Tamar; also a Storm Petrel and three Oystercatchers 
near Plymouth. After a tremendous gale four or five Grey 
_ Phalaropes and several more Storm Petrels were obtained. Most 
of the latter were found dead inland; one, however, which was 
alive, but in an exhausted state, lived in a cage for nearly a 
fortnight, being fed on minute scraps of fat, but I think would 
_ have survived much longer on oil; it also drank freely when 
water was offered. The food in one of the Phalaropes examined 
consisted of the bodies and wings of some small brown beetles, 
one valve of a very thin and minute marine shell, and many 
fragments of decayed seaweed. A young Gannet, in the spotted 
plumage of its first autumn, was also procured—the first I had 
seen for many years in that state of plumage. About this date 
IT examined an adult Kittiwake, which possessed a very small but 
perfect hind toe and claw—the first I had ever met with which 
showed this peculiarity among the large number of specimens 
I have hitherto closely examined. Although perfectly formed 
this small toe and its claw measured only one-eighth of an inch 
in length, being the same on both feet. A nice specimen of the 
Great Snipe, Gallinago major, weighing seven and a half ounces, 
was killed on Dartmoor by Mr. Charles Clark. On the 24th, 
wind east, strong and cold, lots of both Arctic aud Common 
Terns were seen in the harbour and along the coast—no doubt 
driven in with the Phalaropes and Storm Petrels by the late | 
severe gales. On the 27th a variety of the Common Partridge 
was brought to the birdstuffer. Its flight-feathers were pure 
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white, but the rest of the upper plumage of the usual colour, with 
the exception of the head, cheeks and throat being of a lighter 
tint. On the 29th the first Black Redstart made its appearance 
on the coast—a rather early date, as this bird is seldom seen 
here before the first week of November. Two Snow Buntings 
were sent to the birdstuffer, one from Cornwall and the other 
from the neighbourhood of Plymouth. ‘This species is by no 
means common with us. | | 

On Noy. 2nd another Black Redstart was observed near the 
Devil’s Point, Stonehouse; and on the. 4th a Great Northern 
Diver, in nearly full summer plumage, which appeared to be in 


exhausted state, was knocked down with a paddle by a boatman . 


in Weston Mill Creek. On the 6th an immature Peregrine Falcon 
was killed by a gamekeeper at Sheviock, on. the Cornish side of 
the River Tamar; the crop contained the remains of a Partridge. 
I was informed by my friend H. M. Harrison that on the 9th inst., 
When out rabbit shooting at Crafthole, on the Cornish side, he 
remarked large flights of Missel Thrushes, in some instances as 
many as 150 in a flock; this species had previously been very 
scarce with us. On the llth a Common Buzzard and Long- 
eared Owl were obtained; the crop of the latter was completely: 
filled with the remains of mice. An immature Crested Grebe 
was also received by the birdstuffer, the gizzard of which was 
stuffed, as usual, with feathers and some bones of small fish. 
‘The colour of its iris was of a light orange, with a narrow 
yellowish white ring surrounding the pupil, similar to that of 
the Sclavonian Grebe. Another, but immature, Northern Diver 
was also killed about this date. 

On Dee. 9th a young Black Guillemot, in the plumage of the 
first year, was obtained in Plymouth Sound—the only specimen 
I remember to have seen in this locality. At the same time 
a fully adult Razorbill was brought in, which had the tongue 
protruding through an aperture in the throat just under the 
chin, in which state it had apparently been for a long time, the 
border or rim of the hole having perfectly healed and become 
hardened, and the hole itself sufficiently large to give the tongue 
perfect play, so as to allow the bird to swallow its food. The 
protrusion of the tongue was three-quarters of an inch, the tip of 
which had turned or twisted into a perfect scroll. The head 


of this bird was preserved. Several Purple Sandpipers, T'ringa 
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maritima, and Guillemots were obtained during the prevailing ~ 


north-east winds; and on the 12th I purchased in the Plymouth © 
Market, an immature specimen of the Common Dotterel, Endro- 
mias morinellus, killed on Dartmoor, and the first local specimen 


I remember to have met with. 


THE BRITISH MARSH TIT. 
By STEJNEGER.* 


PARUS PALUSTRIS DRESSERI, subs. nov. 


DiaGnosis.— Similar to typical Parus palustris, but much 
darker; the brown of the back more olive, and the rump clearer 
and lighter buffish brown; flanks much browner ;. tail shorter, the: 
longest rectrices averaging 49 mm; outer pair of rectrices shorter 
than the rest, which are nearly of equal length. 

Britain. 

8S. National Museum, No. 96,550. 

It is curious that none of the British ornithologists have had 
the courage to describe this bird under a distinctive name, not 
even those who recognise Parus britannicus as a distinct species, 
since there is no lack of evidence in the literature that they have 
been aware of the difference of the British Marsh Tit from the 
Scandinavian and Central European bird, for which Linneus’s 


name, P, palustris, is properly retained, and most of the modern 


authors, when speaking of P. palustris generally, or when describing 
it, have been obliged to qualify. their reference to its occurrence 
in Great Britain by remarking that examples: from this island are 
very much darker than P. palustris vera. | 

Thus, for instance, Messrs. Dresser and Sharpe (‘ Birds of 


Europe,’ i. p. 100 segv.) make several remarks to the same 
etfeet:—‘* Male from England. Very much darker than con- 


tinental specimens, the back especially; the rump very much 
paler than the rest of the back, and inclining to rosy white; 


cheeks and centre of the body underneath dingy white; the flanks 


dark buff, this colour almost extending to the abdomen” (p. 100). 


* From the ‘ Pr oceedings of the United States National Museum,’ vol. 1x. 
(pp. 201, 202). Advance sheet kindly forw arded by the author. | 
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“But in a comparison of specimens care must be taken to have 
the true Scandinavian species, and not the sombre English sub- — 
species” (p. 105). ‘Compared with the true P. palustris of 
Sweden, our English Marsh Titmouse is a very much darker 
bird, and has the head slightly browner and less glossy. As, 
however, there are many continental specimens which, in their 
winter dress, approach British examples, we feel that it would not 
be advisable to bestow a specific name on our insular form, as 
the distinctions are not so clearly characterised as in the Coal 
Titmice. That our island bird, however, is constantly darker is | 
apparent on comparison of a series of specimens from Great 
Britain and the Continent. Capt. R. G. Wardlaw Ramsay has 
kindly sent us some Scotch specimens which exactly agree with. 
English birds” (p. 109) (etalics mine). Professor Newton’s remark 
(Yarrell, Brit. Birds, 4 ed., i, p. 497) is much to the same effect, 
and so are those of Mr. Seebohm (‘British Birds’ Eggs,’ i, 
pp. 476, 477). The latter gentleman thinks that the amount of 
brown is not sufficiently great to warrant the separation of the 
British bird from the continental one, notwithstanding the fact 
that he himself has described as a “variety” P. japonicus, and 
recognised as deserving of a separate (though varietal) name 
‘“forms”’ like P. brevirostris and P. baicalensis. 
From the series which I have now before me, I see no 
difference between the present case and that of P. britannicus, _ 
neither in the quality nor in the quantity of the additional 
colouring matter of the British forms. The Coal Tit is con- 
siderably more bluish in the grey, and consequently the suffusion 
of buff in P. britannicus causes the back to look more olive. 
Intermediate forms occur in both. Very well! Therefore we 
give them trinomials, calling one P. ater britannicus, the other 
_ P. palustris dresseri. I am quite unable to appreciate the 
consistency or logic of recognising the former and rejecting 
the latter. 

In addition to the difference in colour, it appears ies me 
that P. dressert has a shorter tail than true P. palustris, as 
I have found the longest tail-feathers in the former averaging 
49 mm., against 53 mm. in the latter, while the other dimensions 
seem to be nearly the same. | 

In default of a better place, I wish to correct here a quotation 
in the synonymy of P. borealis as given by Sharpe and Dresser 
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(‘Birds of Europe,’ iii. p. 107), and by Gadow (Cat. B. Brit. 


Mus., p. 51). These gentlemen regard “ Parus fruticeti, 


Wallengr., Naumannia, 1854, p. 141,” as a synonym of P. bore- 
alis, while in reality ‘Wetengreen proposed the new name for 


_“P. palustris, Auctorum,” regarding, as he did, P. borealis, Selys,. 


as a synonym of P. palustris, Linn. We hold that Linneus’s 
diagnosis is equally applicable to both forms, and that the name, 
therefore, is to be applied to that one, to which it was first 
restricted by Selys-Longchamps. P. fruticeti, Wallengr., there- 


fore, isa synonym of what we consider P. palustris vera. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Hornless Stags.— Hornless stags have long been known to the shooter 
of large game in Germany by the name of “ Flatheads,” or ‘“ Monks” 
(Plattkopfe oder Ménche). In these animals the so-called “ rosette” on 


the skull, which forms the proper base of the horns, appears remarkably 


deformed, and is entirely clothed by a prolongation of the hairy skin of 
the forehead. The cause of this phenomenon in many districts has been 
often attributed to interbreeding for many years, as well as to neglect in 


| regenerating the blood through natural selection with deer from other 


districts. But since Deer and Roe which are kept in confinement and 
fed liberally with oats, grain, dry pease, maize, acorns, beechmast, and 
chestnuts, set up horns and antlers of extraordinary dimensions, one 
naturally comes to the conclusion that it must be the absence of this and 


‘similar food which prevents or retards the formation of horns. Indeed it 


is in the extensive forests (e.g. the Forest of Goerde) consisting exclusively 
of pine and fir, that the so-called ‘ Flatheads” are principally found, and, 


as regards food, are chiefly restricted to heather during the winter, other 
food being exceptional. Besides the more or less exceptional ‘* Flatheads,” 


there are other deer found there with only one “ rosette” deformed, the 
other very likely supporting a well-developed antler, carrying from ten 


to twelve points. [No such antlers are ever seen now on British Red- 


deer.—Ep.] Others again may have insignificant smooth horns of a dull | 
colour, which in some specimens take peculiar curves or are distorted in | 
the shape of a spiral. Those deer which, instead of horns, are provided 
merely with a strong and straight antler on one side only, were formerly 
known as “murderers,” being dangerous adversaries to other deer during 
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the rutting-scason, aud consequently they were always sought to be removed 
—the sooner the better. As a rule, neither of the above-mentioned 
distortions, nor the entire absence of horns in the so- called “ Flatheads,” 

should be regarded as indicating a lack of generative power, and at any 
rate ought not. to be confounded with that abnormal formation of horn 
which inevitably results from injury or total loss of the horn in deer and 
roe. In regard to strength and weight, the “ Flatheads,” in the districts 
referred to, are seldom inferior to antlered deer of the same age, aud some- 
times even exceed them in that respect. They also enter upon the rutting- 
season in due course, and are then extremely pugnacious.’ Their mode of 
fighting is peculiar; they stand up on their hind legs, as do also the 
hinds, and strike savagely at their adversary with their fore legs. It is 
remarkable that if any horned deer is attacked by a “ Flathead” in this 
way, it will instantly fight in the same manner, rearing up vertically, 
without making use of its horns, which otherwise would be such terrible 
weapons. It thus happens on such occasions that considerably stronger 
animais, possessing ten or twelve points, are forced to retreat after a few 
charges by the ‘ Flathead,” owing to the superior pluck of the latter. 

Such a scene, drawn from nature, is depicted in an engraving in the 
‘Tilustrirte Zeitung’ of October 2nd, 1886 (p. 8345). Combats of this kind, 
where ‘ Flatheads” exist, may be occasionally observed when a herd is 
temporarily enclosed and surrounded in a small space—as, for example, 
during a chase. ‘These encounters are of a less serious character and of a — 
shorter duration, for thev are only casual encounters provoked through | 
excitement.—L. Bucxmany. (Translated from the ‘ Illustrirte Zeitung,’ 
October 2nd, 1886.) | 


The Roe-deer in Cumberland.—The presence of Roe-deer in Cum- 
berland having been doubted in some quarters, for lack of published 
information, it becomes desirable to state that a limited number are 
established near Wigton (uot Netherby), im the north of this county. The 
graceful little deer ‘ousder through the largest of our border plantations, 
occasionally making their appearance in new and unexpected localities. . 
Thus in 1880 a buck, which had no doubt forded the den, took up its 
abode in the Cotehill Wood, where it was frequently seen for two years, as 
reported by Mr. T. H. Horrocks and other gentlemen. Ultimately it 
disappeared; no one knew exactly where, but suspicion fell upon a local 
poacher who brought a Roe into Carlisle about the time of its supposed 
decease. ‘The resident Roes (which are believed to be aboriginal, with fresh 
importations a few years since) maintain their numbers steadily, but there 
is no marked increase. The leaves of brambles form an important part of 
their diet during the winter months. When visiting the haunts of the 
Roe in Cumberland on April 23rd, 1886, Mr. Duckworth witnessed a curious 
incident. On-thatdaya ve which had been reared as a pet by the keeper's 
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children, but had disappeared for a period of eight or nine months, returned 
to her early home: The children gathered eagerly round their lost favourite, 
caressing her and hastening to decorate her slender neck with the insignia 
of a blue ribbon. The wilder mate, which had accompanied the truant part 
of the way, kept watch in a covert about two hundred yards distant, 
awaiting the return of his partner with evident concern.— H. A. MacpHERSON 
(Trans. Cumberl. and Westmorl. Assoc. Lit. and Sci., 1887, p. 44), 

[The Roe was abundant in Cumberland during the reign of Charles L., 
when a number (31) were transported from the woods around Naworth Castle 
to the royal park at Wimbledon. An account of the transportation will be 
found in Harting’s ‘Essays on Sport and Natural History,’ pp. 47, 48. 


The Grampus or Killer on the Coast of Norway.—I am indebted 
to Professor Flower for the inspection of a photograph of a Grampus, or 
Killer, Orca gladiator (Lacépéde), which was captured on February 26th, 
1885, at Bildden, a small island about 15 English miles west of Bergen. 
Extraordinary to relate, no less than sixty-two of these animals were 
captured at the same time in this Fjord, and the photograph before me, 
representing one of the largest males, was taken on the spot immediately 
after capture by a photographer of Bergen. The precise dimensions have 
not been forwarded, but as the length of the animal in the photograph is 
about nine inches, one is easily enabled to judge of its proportions. On 
comparing it with the figure given at p. 445 of the second edition of Bell’s 
‘British Quadrupeds, including the Cetacea’ (which is probably the figure 
most accessible to the majority of our readers) it is seen to differ from it 
in many respects. In the first place, the white spot above the eye is 
very much larger in the Bergen specimen, extending from the eye back- 
wards to an imaginary line drawn perpendicularly from the anterior 
insertion of the flipper, the breadth of this spot being about one-third of 
its length. In the second place, the specimen photographed has not the 
belly white throughout its entire length, as represented by Bell. It is only 
white “ fore and aft,” as a sailor would say, the intermediate portion being 
of the same colour as the back and sides—namely, slaty black, so faras _ 
can be judged. In the third place, the dorsal fin is not only more triangular 
and upright, but is much more solid than is depicted in Bell's figure, and 
Without any indication, as there suggested, of what in a fish would be 
termed fin-rays; the same remark applying to the tail; and, fourthly, as 
regards the position of the flippers, which are oval anteriorly and pointed 
posteriorly, they appear from the photograph to be directed backwards rather 
than downwards, as represented by Bell, although doubtless they are capable — 
of a certain freedom of movement. ‘The ‘“ saddle-mark” of a grey colour, 
to which Bell makes allusion as being ‘‘ sometimes” present, Is seen in the 
photograph to be situated immediately behind the dorsal fin. So tar as 


f 
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I am aware, there is no previous record of anything like so many as sixty-two 
— of this cetacean being captured at one ime.—dJ EK. Harrine. 


BIRDS. 
Ornithological Notes from Hunstanton, Norfolk.—Adult  Sanderlings 


appeared in considerable flocks on the shore at Hunstanton during the first — 


week of August. On the 4th I saw four Cormorants, and the same day 
had a good view ofa Seal, which had been basking on a sand-bank off Holme 
Point. On August 25th I met with a flock of Curlew Sandpipers, and 
obtained two specimens, one a fine mature bird in almost full summer 
| plumage, and also saw four or five Little Stints, one of which I shot. I have 


never met with either species here before. On the 27th I got another 


Curlew Sandpiper, an immature bird, from a flock of Ring Plovers feeding 
on the shore near the old Hunstanton life-boat house. Curlews, Whimbrels, 
and Oystercatchers have been passing along shore daily to and from their 
feeding grounds with the rise and fall of the tide. Arctic, Common, and 
Lesser Terns have been very abundant, the two latter species especially so, 
congregating in large flocks on the beach and on the sand-banks. I am 
glad to say that I think very few have been shot. Many of the readers of 


‘The Zoologist’ have no doubt read with much regret of the wholesale — 


slaughter of Kittiwakes and other sea-birds during the last few weeks at 
their breeding stations, especially at Flamborough Head, and it might be 
worth the consideration of ornithologists whether some united effort could 


not be made for the extension of the close-time for sea-birds till August 20th _ 


or Sept. lst.—Juxian G. Tuck (St. Mary’s, Bucknall, Stoke- on-Trent). 
[From the accounts which have lately reached us of the wanton 
destruction of sea-birds before they are strong on the wing at Bridlington 
and Flamborough, we should rejoice to see the close-time extended as 
proposed to Sept. 1st.—Eb. | 
| The Nightingale in Scotland—A writer in ‘The Scotsman’ of 
Sept. 19th last, after citing the correspondence between David Earl of 
Buchan and the Hon. Daines Barrington, a century ago, relative to a 
- proposed attempt to introduce the Nightingale into Scotland, recapitulates 
the methods suggested by Lord Buchan for the benefit of any enterprising 
naturalist who may feel inclined to repeat the experiment, namely, ‘(1) to 
procure from Kngland several pairs of Nightingales trapped in the beginning 
of April, before they build ; (2) to procure eggs and place them in the nests 
of the genus Motacilla ; and (8) to bring down a number of nestlings, with 
hen Sky Larks for nurse, and cage Nightingales in full song for instructors.” 
On May 16th, 1795, Mr. Thomas Milne, Curator of the Botanical Gardens 
at Oxford, succeeded in obtaining’five Nightingale’s eggs, which he instantly 
dispatched to Lord Buchan by the ‘ Royal Charlotte.’ They reached him 
on the 19th. By the 21st he had discovered, after much search, a Hedge- 
sparrow’s nest, where her first egg had been laid about two hours before ; 
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he placed a Nightingale’s egg there “tinted with chalk-powder,” and with- 


drew the Sparrow’s. This process he repeated till three of the eggs were — 


disposed of. This nest unfortunately was soon afterwards robbed. ‘“ The 


same evening,” writes the Earl, ‘I gave the remaining pair of eggs to John” 


Burton, gardener to Mrs. Scott, of Harden, at Mertoun, to place in a nest 


suitable to the purpose, which he had discovered in a place where he could 


watch, and protect it from plunder, being on the roof of the hot-house 
there, adjoining his own house. ‘This disposition of the remaining eggs was 
intended not only to give a better chance of success in the experiment, 
but to pay a compliment to my friend Lady Diana Scott, who had gone to 
the bird men in London, in the year 1787, to bespeak nestlings for me, 

when I thought of rearing them with hen Lark nurses, from which plan 
I desisted.” On the 16th June the Earl’s agent wrote to him from Kelso, 
in great excitement, that Burton had been successful; that two Nightingales — 


had actually been hatched there on the 10th inst.; that the practicability of 


the thing had been ascertained. Burton was ‘ fixed in his opinion as to 
the birds being Nightingales, and that they left the nest at the proper 
time,” and were different from the Chafinch. Fame and immortality were 
now spoken of, and compliments h 2ped upon Lord Buchan, to whom was 


accorded the merit of having been the first who “ either thought of, or had 


the spirit to try the experiment;” and it was a" Your fame in 
Scotland will oft be celebrated in the Nightingale’s song.” A notice was — 
prepared for tho local paper that “A pair of Nightingale’s eggs were 
deposit in a Straw-finch’s nest on the 24th May, and actually hatched cn 
the 10th inst.” But when the first burst of excitement had subsided 
doubts arose. It was seen that from the date when the eggs were * deposit” 
to the 10th June was a very short time for incubation. ‘Therefore a bs 


messenger was sent to Mertoun to question John Burton more particularly. 


It was found that he was “ not clear in the matter.” This was the report. 
“ Originally there had been five eggs in the nest, and he only withdrew 
two, substituting the two Nightingale ones, aud of these five only two were 
hatched, the other three were broken by the bird. So that Burton could 
not say whether the two were the produce of the Nightingale eggs or not. 
Further questioned, Burton could not say the birds flew or had been taken 
by any beast. The nest was undisturbed. Nor could he say much as to 
the colour of the birds.” ‘Therefore it was thought only prudent to defer 


for the present the newspaper notice lest they should be laughed at for 


announcing, as it is somewhat quaintly phrased,‘ the accouchment of two 
Chaffinches in place of Nightingales.” ‘Thus ends the record of an experi- 
ment which did no justice to the careful preparation that preceded it. 


The Tufted Duck on the Solway.—My friend Mr. R. Service. i is a 
little at a loss to reconcile the statements of Mr. Armistead and myself as _ 
to the abundance or scarcity of the Tufted Duck on the Solway. Allow 
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me to point out that we are really entirely of one mind on the subject. In 
the district westward of Silloth, with which Mr. Armistead dealt, the 
Tufted Duck is.a scarce bird; but in the neighbourhood of the upper 
Solway—that is, from Silloth to Gretna—the Tufted Duck is fairly plentiful, 
and can be found at all times (save in the breeding season) on one particular 
loch. When our volume on the ‘ Birds of Cumberland’ was being written 
I enquired of the Heysham family for any existing MSS. of the late 
Mr. T. C. Heysham, of Carlisle. No such papers could be found, and I was 
obliged to fall back on the information which Mr. Heysham included in a 
few articles published in ‘Loudon’s Magazine,’ and—a little earlier—in 
the pages of the ‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ A few weeks since I made — 
fresh application to the representatives of Mr. Heysham, and this time 
with success. Mr. Heysham Mounsey, of Castletown, is still unable to find 
any of his late relative’s memoranda; but Mr. Mounsey, of Carlisle, has 
most kindly made a diligent search in the family archives, and though the 
greater part of Mr. Heysham’s writings were committed to the flames by 
his executors, yet we have left much of his correspondence with Mr. Yarrell, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Gould, Mr. Proctor, and Mr. Doubleday. 
We have also letters from many local correspondents, and fuller data as to 
the rarer birds obtained in Mr. Heysham’s time than I ever hoped for. 
The notes which refer to the nesting of the Dotterel would furnish materials: 
for an excellent article. I have alluded to these circumstances because 
I think they will interest many, but I only wish to notice one point. In 
the ‘Birds of Cumberland’ (p. 106) we chronicled the fact that a Tufted 
drake was shot on the Solway a few summers ago in the middle of July. 
Mr. Heysham proves to have anticipated us, with a note of a Tufted drake 
shot on the Solway on July 15th, 1838, or some thirty years earlier. I will 
only add that when male ducks are killed in England in the middle of July — 
the natural inference would be that they have bred in the vicinity.— 
H. A. MacruHeErson. 


Roller. and other Birds in the Isle of Wight.—While walking along 
the old channel of the Yare, which runs through what was once the upper 
part of Brading Harbour, Isle of Wight, on July 25th last, I came upon 
au old black-breasted Dunlin, accompanied by four young birds in first 
plumage ; they were extremely tame, and by crawling through the rough 
grass and thistles I was able to get within ten paces of them. It seems 
improbable that these were bred on the moors of Cornwall, as the tendency 


of such would, I suppose, be to move westward and then south in autumn © 


rather than to the east, as they must have done had they been of Cornish 
erigin, and although it is stated in “ Yarrell” that the Dunlin is not known 
to breed in Dorsetshire nor along the south coast, I cannot help thinking 
that this brood may have been reared in the marshes of Dorset, or more 
probably Sussex. It would be an unusually early date for migrants from 
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the northern counties. On the mud-banks were also several Common 
Sandpipers and one Ringed Plover, but the former‘birds also migrate south 
very early, and often appear in Oxfordshire about that time;, the latter, I was 
informed, bred in the vicinity. A Roller, which was shot in the island in the 
summer of 1886, was shown to me as an ‘unknown bird; and I also examined 
a Rose-coloured Pastor killed some twenty-five years ago. I was glad to hear 
that the Pereg: ine still bred regularly on one of the cliffs on the east side of 
the island; the nest had, I believe, been robbed this year, and I saw nothing 
of the birds, the only species noticed about the cliffs being some brecding 
Herring Gulls and Shags, and a Kestrel. The Herring Gulls on the wing 
(above e.ghty) were all adult, with one exception—viz. a very brown young — 
one following the old birds, which could not fly well. A little way further 
along the coast 1 saw two immature Great Black-backed Gulls on the wing, 


but these of course were not bred there. — OLIVER V. ApLIn (Bloxham, near — 
Banbury). 


Disparity in Size and Colour of Eggs of the same Species—In 
support of the Editor’s suggestion (p. 349), I can cite an instance in which 
an abnormally small egg was certainly not the last laid. Some years ago 
I found a Hedgesparrow’s nest which as yet contained only two eggs, one of 
them not larger than a Wren’s, the other—as well as the rest laid after- 
wards—being of the normal size. There is little doubt that in this instance 

the small egg was the first of the clutch. On May 10th last I took four 
- Chaffinch’s eggs exactly like Bullfinch’s eggs of the ordinary type—light 
blue with a circle of purplish spots on the large end. But that I saw the 
nest and the parent birds, I would not have had the slightest suspicion that 


the eggs were not those of a Bullfinch. —ALLAN EXvuison (Shillelagh, 
Co. Wicklow). 


Lesser and Black Terns near Gloucester.—On September 12th a 
specimen of the Lesser Tern, Sterna minuta, was shot on the Gloucester 
aud Berkeley Canal, about four miles from Gloucester, the first recorded 
in this county, although I believe the species has been seen or shot before. 
Another Black ‘Tern was also shot on the Severn, near Gloucester during the 
last week in August—H. W. Marspen (37, Midland Road, Gloucester). 


White-winged Tern in Cornwall and Scilly.— Allusion has been 
made to the difficulty of distinguishing between the young of the Black 
Tern, Sterna fissipes, and the White-winged Tern, S. leucoptera. Among 
several of the former, at Mr. W. H. Vingoe’s at Penzance, I saw one which 
presented characters which led me to think it could not be of that species, 
and Tam glad to say that on being submitted to Mr. Howard Saunders 
he decided it to be a White-winged Tern. It was shot at Sennen, in 
Cornwall. When Mr. Harting iia the late Mr. Rodd’s work on the 
‘Birds of Cornwall,’ the White-winged Lern had not been identified az a 
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Cornish bird; but it has since occurred both in Cornwall and Scilly. On 


May 14th, 1882, an adult bird of this species. was shot on the Long Pool | 


at Tresco, and is now in Mr. Dorrien Smith's collection at the Abbey, 
where it is shown with the rest of his collection to visitors on — — 
J. H. Gurney, Jun. (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 


Esquimaux Curlew at Scilly.— By the kindness of Mr. Dorrien 
Smith I have inspected a specimen of the Esquimaux Curlew, Nwmenius 
borealis, obtained by him at Tresco, Scilly, on September 10th. It was an 


adult in full plumage, and there is no doubt about the identity of the 
species; but on comparing the description given of it by Wilson and 
Yarrell with that of other authors within reach, and with the bird itself, we 
find a discrepancy in the length of the tarsus. We. cannot make it more 
than one inch six lines. Wilson and Yarrell (apparently following Wilson) 
make it one inch ten lines. The specimen much resembles in shape a 


small Whimbrel, with one of which birds it was in company when taken; — 


but its plumage, especially that of the under side of the body and wings, 


differs much from that of the Whimbrel, as does also the bill, both in shape 


and comparative length.— Tuomas CornisH (Penzance). 


_. Manx Shearwater in Gloucester.—On Sept. 8th a Manx Shearwater, 


Puffinus anglorum, was picked up in a field at Hempstead, about a mile 


below Gloucester on the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal. The thigh-bone 
was broken, and the man who found it brought it to Gloucester and turned 
it into the docks ‘‘for a swim.” It was afterwards killed, and came into 
my possession, in the flesh, two days later, through the hands of Mr. Coles, 
birdstuffer, of this town. On dissection it proved to be a female, and is, 
I believe, the first recorded to have been procured in this county.—H. W. 
MarspDEN (37, Midland Road, Gloucester). 


Cormorants roosting on a Church.—A few weeks ago four or five 


Cormorants (Phalacrocorax carbo) came nightly to roost on the tower of 
Holy Trinity Church in this town, and probably would have continued to 
do so for some time had not some over-curious people ascended the tower 
one evening after they had alighted, thinking to get a nearer view of them. 
At the first sound of approaching footsteps the birds of course immediately 
decamped, and have not since returned. After this they took up their 
quarters for some time in an overhanging tree about a mile further up the 


river (Taw). The tower referred to is situated near the river, entirely 


surrounded by houses, but is unusually high. Is it not an unusual 
occurrence for these birds to seleet such a roosting-place’ This town is 
situated about five or six miles from the sea.—J. G. Hamuine (The Close, 
Barnstaple). 

| We have occasionally heard of Cormorants roosting upon the towers 


of churches, which they apparently consider the best substitute for sea- 


cliffs te be found inland.—Eb. | 


/ 
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The Folk-Lore of Ceylon Birds.— A correspondent of the ‘Ceylon 


Observer ’ of Colombo, referring to the interest excited by Mr. Swainson’'s— 


book on “The Folk-Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds,” notes 
some points in the folk-lore of the birds of Ceylon, obtained largely in 
conversation with natives. The Devil-bird (Syrnium indrani) stands facile 
princeps for his evil reputation; his cry heard in the neighbourhood of 


villages is a sure harbinger of death, and the superstitious natives are 


thrown into great consternation by its demoniac screech. The legend 
about the bird is as follows :—A jealous and morose husband, doubting the 
fidelity of his wife, killed her infant son during her absence and had it - 
cooked, and on her return set it before her. She unwittingly partook of it, 
but soon discovered that it was the body of her child by a finger which she 


found in the dish. In a frenzy she fled to the forest, and was transformed 
into a ulania, or Devil-bird, whose appalling screams represent the agonised 


cries of the bereaved mother when she left her husband's house., The 
hooting of Owls in the neighbourhood of houses is believed to bring 
misfortune on the inmates. The Magpie-robin, though one of the finest 
of the song-birds of Ceylon, is similarly tabooed; it has a harsh grating 
screech towards evening, which is considered ominous. The quack of the 
Pond-heron flying over a house is a sign of the death of one of the inmates, 
or of a death in the neighbourhood. If the Green Pigeon (Nila kobocya) 
should happen to fly through .a house, as it frequently does.on account of © 
its rapid and headlong flight, a calamity is impending over that house. 
Similarly with the Crow. But Sparrows are believed to bring luck, and 
are encouraged to build in the neighbourhood of houses, and are daily fed. 
The fly-catcher Bird of Paradise is called ‘‘ cotton thief,” because iu ancient 
times it was a freebooter, and plundered the cloth merchants. As a penalty 
for its sins it was transformed into a bird and doomed to carry a white 
cotton attached to its tail. The Red-wattle Lapwing, the alarm bird of 
sportsmen, has the following legend connected with it:—It is said to 
represent a woman who committed suicide on finding herself robbed of all 
her money, amounting to thirty silver pieces, by her son-in-law. The ery 
of the bird is likened to her lament: “ Give the silver, give the silver, my 
thirty pieces of silver.” Its call is heard at all hours, and the stillness of 
night is broken with startling abruptness by its shrillery. Another story 
about it is that when lying in its nest in a paddy-field, ora dry spot ina 
marsh, it lies on its back with its legs in the air, being in continual fear 
that the heavens will fall and crush its offspring. The story current about 
the Blue-black Swallow-tailed Flyeatcher (Aawudu panikkia) and its mortal 
enemy, the Crow, is that the former, like Prometheus of old, brought down 
fire from heaven for the benefit of man. The Crow, jealous of the honour, 
dipped its wings in the water and shook the drippings over the flame, 
quenching it. Since that time there has been deadly enmity between the 
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birds. The Indian Ground Thrush (Pitta ‘Saati is said to have once 
possessed the Peacock’s plumes, but one.day, when bathing, the Peacock 
stole its dress; ever since the Pitta has gone about the jungle crying out 


for its lost garments. According to another legend, the bird was formerly — 


a prince who was deeply in love with a beautiful princess. His father sent 
him to travel for some years, and on his return the princess was dead. He 
still wanders disconsolately about calling her name. It is also said that 
the Peacock, being a bird of sober plumage, borrowed the brilliant coat of 
Pitta to attend a wedding, and did not return it. The disconsolate Pitta 


wanders through the jungle calling on the Peacock to restore its dress— 
hence the cry, avttam, ayittam (my dress, my dress). The cry of the Horn- 


bill (Aandetta) is inauspicious and a sure sign of drought. The bird is 
doomed to suffer intolerable thirst; not being able to drink from any 
stream or rill, it has the power only to catch the rain-drops in its bill to 
quench its thirst, and keeps continually crying for rain. 


The Misdeeds of the House Sparrow.—Mr. he - 8 Gurney, jun., has 


recently issued a pamphlet with this title (to be obtained from Messrs. 
Gurney and Jackson, 1, Paternoster Row), which is intended as a reply to 


one with a somewhat similar title by the Rev. F. O. Morris, and combats » 
the opinion that Sparrows do more good than harm by reason of the great 


number of injurious insects which they destroy in summer. According to 
Mr. Gurney “recent investigations have conclusively shown that the Sparrow 
does not destroy nearly so much insect-life as was supposed.” He adds that 
“Old Sparrows as a rule do not eat insects. The larve which form the 
customary food of young Sparrows are for the most part species which prey 
on shrubs and plants, but not on corn, suchas Teras contaminana, Triphena 
pronuba, and Pontia brassicae.” He asks for evidence of their eating the 
wireworm, or the larvee of the gamma moth, or cranefly (daddy-longlegs). 
“They eat the rose-aphis, but no one has detected them eating the wheat- 


aphis (4. granaria), which is much more to the point, though at least oue ~ 


competent observer has made diligent search for it.” 


Osprey in Hertfordshire.— On Sept. 17th, as a party of gentlemen 
were shooting in the parish of Great Gaddesden, near Hemel Hempstead, 
a large bird which rose from near the River Gade and flew within gunshot, 
was winged by Mr George Meacher, of St. Margaret’s. It was only slightly 
injured, «nd, as the party formed a circle round it, it exhibited its hooked 
beak and talons with such effect that no one felt inclined to touch it. At 


last a farm-labourer seized it, and it was brought for identification to | 
Hunton Bridge, where it has remained until to-day (Sept. 23rd), and proves 


to be a male Osprey. It has been confined in a covered fowl-run and fed 
upon fish. It refused to eat anything dead, but directly a live Dace was 
placed in a trough within reach it quickly devoured it. Minnows proved 


u 
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too insignificant to attract it, and were allowed to swim about in the trough 
unmolested, but for Chub, Perch, and Dace it evinces a decided predilection. 


Its method of feeding ‘is peculiar: tearing the fish open, it devours the = 


entrails, before proceeding to feast upon what one might reasonably suppose 


to be more attractive diet. It measures five feet two inches from tip to tip 
of wing, and is in capital plumage. It is recovering from the injury to its 
wing very rapidly, and I have but little doubt that, in the course of another 


week, it will again be able to fly. It appears that the Osprey occurs in 


England during September more frequently than in any other month. It 


visits us on its southward migration, and in a few exceptional instances has 


been known to remain during the winter. Since. the above was written 


another Osprey is reported to have been shot, about Sept. 20th, near 


Wheathampstead by Mr. W. Thrale, and has been forwarded for preserva- — 


tion to Mr. Norman Thrale, of Port Vale, Hertford. ‘The two birds were 
probably travelling companions on their way south for the winter.—JOHN 
E. Lirrtepoy (Hunton Bridge, near Watford). 


Snow Bunting breeding in Confinement. —During a recent vinit to. 


the Elgin Museum, the Curator, Mr. John Gatherer, showed me a couple 
of eggs of the Snow Bunting, Emberiza nivalis, which had been laid in his 


own aviary. This aviary, an open-air one, contained several other small 


birds besides a pair of Snow Buntings, and on building materials being 
supplied during the past summer, the Snow Buntings very soon showed 
signs of nesting. ‘They chiefly collected dry grass, of which the nest was 
almost entirely composed, and two eggs were laid. But the hen Snow 
Bunting was disturbed by a hen Greenfinch, which took possession of the 


nest, and at intervals occupied it; the result being that the eggs were never | 


hatched, and were subsequently found to be addled. These eggs, although 
typical of the species in size and markings, are more richly coloured than the 


average specimens usually seen in collections. They have been presented 


by Mr. Gatherer to the Elgin Museum.—J. E. Hartine. 


Swifts appropriating Martin’s Nests.—I can record a case 


to that mentioned by Mr. Bond (p. 318). Two pairs of Swifts laid their 
eggs this year in Martins’ nests under the eaves of the roof of the church of 
this parish. ‘The eggs were brought to me by my keeper, who afterwards 
pointed out the nests to me. J made an examination of them, and found 
that a lining of hay had been introduced ; otherwise the nests were unaltered. 
A new roof had been built during the winter, and the entrance to their 
usual nesting-place had probably been closed; hence possibly their selection 
of this curious site—Hueu G. Barciay (Colney Hall, Norwich). _ 
Wryneck nesting in holes in the Ground.—Mr. A. G. Butler's note 


(p. 299) on the Wryneck breeding in a hole in a brick-earth cutting confirms 
my record of the supposed nesting of this species in a Sand Martin's burrow 
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(Zool. 1885, p. 27), in which case, although the eggs were taken, the old 
bird was not identified.—O.ivrr V. Apiin (Bloxham, near Banbury). 


REPTILES. 
Mode in which Vipers are killed by the Hedgehog.—As some of 
our readers have expressed themselves a little incredulous with regard to 
the statements made under this heading (p. 306), it may not be amiss 
to quote the following corroborative story, which is narrated by Broderip in 


the second volume of ‘ The Zoological Journal’ (p. 19), his informant being | 


no less an authority than the late Dean Buckland :—* It is not so well 


-known, he says, that like the Peccaries these ‘ hedge-pigs’ will devour: 


Serpents. That they will do so appears from the following interesting 
communication, for which I am obliged to my friend the Rev. William 
- Buckland, Professor of Zoolegy in the University of Oxford, and President 
of the Geological Society. Having occasion to suspect that Hedgehogs, 
occasionally at least, preyed on Snakes, the Professor obtained a Common 
Snake, Coluber natrix, and also a Hedgeliog which had lived in an 
undomesticated state some time in the Botanic Garden at Oxford, where it 
was not likely to have seen Snakes, and put the animals into a box together. 


The Hedgehog was rolled up at their first meeting; but the Snake was in 
continual motion, creeping round the box as if in order to make its escape. 


Whether or not it recognised its enemy was not apparent; it did not dart 
from the Hedgehog, but kept creeping gently round the box ; the Hedgehog 
remained rolled up, and did not appear to see the Snake. The Professor 
then laid the Hedgehog on the body of the Snake, with that part of the 


ball where the head and tail meet downwards, and touching it. The Snake 


proceeded to crawl,—the Hedgehog started, opened slightly, and, seeing 
what was under it, gave the Snake a sharp bite, and instantly rolled its if 
up again. It soon opened a second time, repeated the bite, then closed as 


if for defence; opened carefully a third time, and then inflicted a third bite, 


by which the back of the Snake was broken. This done, the Hedgehog stood 
by the Snake’s side, and passed the whole body of the Snake successively 
through its jaws, cracking it, and breaking the bones at intervals of half 
an inch or more, by which operation the Snake was rendered entirely 
motionless. The Hedgehog then placed itself at the tip of the Snake’s tail, 


and began to eat upwards, as one would eat a radish, without intermission, 


but siowly, till half the Snake was devoured, when the Hedgehog ceased 
from mere repletion. During the following night the anterior half of the 
Snake was also completely eaten up.”—Ep. 


BATRACHIA. 


Enemies of the Toad.—It is currently believed that the Common. 


Toad, Bufo culamita, is so repulsive in appearance as to eacape becoming 
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the prey of other animals. A short time since I was told by a friend that 


. a wounded Corn Crake, Crew pratensis, recently caught by his dog, 
disgorged a very small Toad (apparently of this year’s hatch); and that, 


on examining the bird’s crop, he also found a Frog of much larger size. 
About a fortnight ago I noticed in a poultry yard a cock calling his hens 
to partake of some choice morsel held in his beak. This on examination 
also proved to be a small Toad with its head much crushed and battered by 
the cock's beak.—G. T. Rorx (Blaxhall, Suffolk). 


FISHES. | | 
Thresher Shark at Portland.—While staying at Weymouth, during 
the last week in August, a specimen of this fish, measuring about ten feet in 


length, was captured off the Chesil Bank, Isle of Fortians. —W. Harcourt 
Baru (Ladywood, Birmingham). 


Ray’s Bream at Scilly.—Ray’s Bream has recently been obtained off 
the Scilly Islands, and I believe this to be its first recorded appearance 
there. It was taken in a Mullet- (Grey Mullet) seine, shot off Tresco, in 
the Islands of Scilly, and therefore in free water, swimming at large. 
I think this is the first recorded specimen captured in the open sea. 
Through the kindness of Mr. J. C.. Tonkin, of St. Mary’s, I received the 
specimen in a perfectly fresh condition.—THomas CornisH (Penzance). 

[Ray gave the first account of this fish, having obtained a description 
and figure of one left dead by the receding tide in Middlesburgh Marsh, at 
the mouth of the Tees, in September, 1681. The largest number of British 
examples, according to Dr. Day (Fishes of Gt. Brit. i. p. 116), have been 
taken in the north of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Cornish examples, 
however, have been recorded by Couch (Zool. 1846, p. 1406), Clogg (Zool. 
1866, p. 349), and by Mr. Cornish himself (Zool. 1875, 4542).—Ep.] 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL Society oF LONDON. 


September 7, 1887.—Dr. Suarp, President, in the chair. : 

‘Mr, Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
of Woodstock Road, Oxford, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a living larva of Myrmeleon europeus, which 
he had taken at Fontainebleau on the 6th August last. - 

Mr. Elisha exhibited a series of bred specimens of both sexes of Zelleria 


' hepariella, Stn.; and also, on behalf of Mr. C.S. Gregson, a series of eighty 


varieties of Abraxas grossulariata, selected from the specimens bred during 


the year 1886 from 4000 larve obtained from eggs laid by selected varieties, 


the result of crossing and interbreeding for more than twenty years. 
1887. 2H 
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Mr. Stainton remarked that the female of Zelleria hepariella had 
until lately been considered a distinct species, and was known as Zelleria 

~ insignipennella, but directly Mr. Elisha began breeding the insect its 
identity with Z. hepariella was established. 

Mr. Tutt exhibited specimens of Crambus alpinellus, C. contaminellus, 

Lita semidecandriella, L. marmorea (dark forms), and L. blandulella (a new 

species), Doryphora palustrella, and Depressaria Yeatiana, all collected at 

‘Deal during last July and August. | | 

Mr. Stainton observed that Crambus alpinellus was so named from the 

earliest captures of the species having been made on the lower parts of the 


Alps, but that it had since been found on the low sandy ground of North 


Germany, and its capture at Deal quite agreed with what was now known 
of the distribution of the species in Germany. It was first recorded as a 
British species by Dr. Knaggs in 1871, from two specimens taken at 


Southsea by Mr. Moncreaff. Mr. Stainton further observed that he had - 


named Mr. Tutt's new species “ blandulella” from its similarity to a small 
maculea, of which one of the best known synonyms was blandella. He 
also remarked that Deal was a new locality for Doryphora palustrella, which 
had hitherto only been recorded from Wicken Fen and the Norfolk Fens 
in England, and from the neighbourhood of Stettin on the Continent. 

Mr. Waterhouse exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Coote, a variety of Lycena 
_ phleas; also a number of Stenobothrus rufipes, and three specimens of 
Coccinella labilis, recently taken by himself at Herne Bay. 

Mr. Martin Jacoby exhibited specimens of Spilopyra sumptuosa, Baly, 
and Sybriacus magnificus, Baly. He also exhibited several species of 
Galerucidag, belonging to a genus which he proposed to call Neobrotica, 
closely resembling in shape and coloration certain species of Diabrotica, 


but differing therefrom in structural characters. He remarked that the 


late Baron Von Harold had described a Galeruca from Africa, which, 


except in generic characters, exactly resembled the South American genus 
Dircema. 


Dr. Sharp communicated a paper, by Mr. Thomas L. Casey, “Ona 


genus of African Pselaphide.” 
Mr. Bridgman communicated. a paper entitled “ Further Additions to 
the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Catalogue of British Ichneumonidae.” 


Mr. Distant read a paper entitled ‘ Contributions to a Knowledge of 
Oriental Rhynchota.” 


Mr. Enock read notes ‘On the Parasites of the Hessian Fly,” and 
exhibited specimens of injured barley. A discussion ensued, in which 


Dr. Sharp, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Billups, Mr. Waterhouse, and others took 


part.—H. Goss, Hon. Secretary. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ocean Birds. By J. F. Green. With a Preface by A. G. 
GUILLEMARD, and a Treatise on skinning Birds by F. H.. 


GumLLEMARD, M.D. 4to, 120 pp.; 6 Coloured Plates. 
London: R. H. Porter. 1887. | 


A good work on ‘ Ocean Birds’ is a desideratum. A charming 
volume might be written on the species to be observed in a> 
voyage round the world. Starting from New York a traveller 
could scarcely fail to see a few coast birds before the ship was 
out of sight of land—Gulls, Terns, or Skuas, and, if the breeding 
_ season was over, probably a few Gannets, Razorbills, Guillemots, — 
or Cormorants. A brief account of the species which occur on | 
these coasts, anda few hints respecting the peculiarities of each 
species, especially those that would enable the voyageur to 
recognise them on the wing, would be profoundly interesting. 
Once out at sea the species to be observed in the wide Atlantic 
would be perhaps not more than three or four in number. The 
most conspicuous of these would be the Fulmar, Fulmarus glaci- 
alis; the least conspicuous, Wilson’s Petrel, Oceanites wilsoni ; 
and the rarest—though, in reality, by no means rare—the Great 
Shearwater, Puffinus major. All these birds belong to the Procel- 
laride@, which are the only true Ocean Birds. On again sighting 
land it would be most interesting to learn how to recognise 
the channel coast-birds. Then, again, some information is still 
desirable concerning the peculiarities of the coast-birds of the Bay 
of Biscay. A chapter on the Petrels, Shearwaters, and Gulls of 
_ Madeira, the Canaries, and Cape Verd, might clear up many a 

difficulty. By some extraordinary oversight, the most conspicuous 

bird of this part of the ocean, the Yellow-legged or Mediterranean 
- Herring Gull, Larus duhindion is not mentioned by Mr. Green. 
When the last individual of this species has been left behind, and 
the line has been crossed, flocks of Sooty Terns, Sterna fuliginosa, 
are almost sure to be observed for a couple of days. Then 
perhaps for a week very few birds are seen, except a solitary 
Storm Petrel, or a pair of Shearwaters now and-then, until the 
Cape is neared, when sea-birds again become numerous. What 
are the little white birds that fly about in large flocks in these 
latitudes? The sailors call them “ Whale-birds.” Are they the 


| 
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Blue Petrel (Halobena cerulea) or the Broad-billed Prion (Prion 
-vittatus) ? These are questions the traveller is sure to ask, and 
to which Mr. Green’s book supplies no answer. What is the 
_ species so common on the Southern Ocean from Cape Town to 
East London? Its plumage both above and below is sooty- 
brown, without a speck of — The sailors call it the “‘ Cape 
Hen.” 

A book on Ocean Birds ought to be written geographically. 
_ It is a mistake to arrange the species systematically. Mr. Green's 
volume would have been much more interesting and useful if he 
had simply told us what he has himself observed. He might 
have added as much as he thought necessary from published 
works, but the backbone of the book ought to have been extr acted | 
from his own diary. | 

‘The plates are artistic, mere good ‘iii of chromo- 
lithography, but would be of greater use to travellers had they 
been more strictly accurate. 
| Mr. Green has compiled some taliiieaig notes on the 
_Albatrosses, but the information given is at times somewhat 
confused. On page 4 he tells us that The Albatross is Diomedia 
exulans; and on page 7 he adds, “ the great breeding-place of the 
Albatross is Tristan da Cunha.” Then follows an account by 
- Professor Moseley of. the breeding of the Albatrosses on this 
island, which the reader naturally supposes to relate to the 
' Albatross, until the final sentence of the quotation informs him — 
that ‘‘the Great Albatross, D. exulans, also nests on Tristan da 
Cunha.” Which species of Albatross then is the Albatross of 
Moseley? Mr. Green does not tell us; nor does he inform the 
reader where Moseley’s notes are to be found. The fact is that 
Moseley, in his “ Notes by a Naturalist on the ‘ Challenger,’ ”’ 
p. 129, describes the breeding of the Yellow-billed Albatross, 
— Diomedia chlororhynchus (which he calls D. culminata), not on 
‘Tristran da Cunha, as stated by Mr. Green, but on Nightingale 
Island, twenty miles to the south-west. On page 6 some expla- 
nation ought to be given of which species is meant by “the 
Yellow-billed species (D. melanophrys).” 

~ On page 23, Mr. Dresser is made to say that the Fork- tailed 

Petrel is only an Atlantic species. It is equally common in the 
Pacific, as the next sentence—which, however, is omitted by 
Mr. Green—states. | 
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The plates, as we have said, are not satisfactory; the index 
_to them is even less so. Plate III., fig. 6, appears to represent 
a Shearwater which is very common in the Southern Ocean. In 
the list of plates it is called the Black-eyebrowed Albatross. On 
page 4 we are told that this is the English name of Diomedia 
melanophrys, which is stated to be figured on Plate II., fig.6. As _ 
there is no fig. 6 on Plate II., we may take it for granted that the _ 
Il. is a misprint for III. This misprint is repeated on page 95, 
while the ‘bird figured is certainly © not the Black-browed 
Albatross. 
The Petrels, like most birds which are able to swim, ios 
remarkably “ fluffy ” plumage. All the feathers appear to be 
covered with fine down, so that they lie one over the other 
without absolutely touching. This arrangement gives to their — 
- plumage a softness—a tone (to use a familiar artistic term) which 
is exquisitely beautiful, and which is perhaps best expressed by 
the word velvety. A Storm Petrel is one of the most beautiful — 
objects in nature. Hvery feather lies in its place; the gradation 
of light and shade is a study for an artist. The subtlety of these 
gradations is marvellous, the depth of tone unrivalled, the general 
effect almost sublime in its beauty, its delicacy, its perfect loveli- 
ness; and when the bird is alive, in the wonderful curve of -its 
outline. But instead of a good figure we find on Plate IV. a 
wretched caricature: in his search for the picturesque, or rather 
the grotesque, the artist has libelled the poor Storm Petrel. 


Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring and Autumn of 
1886. By a Committee of the British Association, consisting 

of Mr. Joun CorpEavux (Secretary), Professor Nrwron, 
Messrs. HarviE Brown, EAGLE CLARKE, R. M. Barrineron, 

and A. G. Morr. 8vo, pp. 174. Macfarlane & Erskine, 

| 19, St. James Square, Edinburgh. 1887. 


| Tuts | is the Kighth Annual Report of the Committee appointed 
by the British Association for the purpose of obtaining observa- 
tions on the migration of birds at lighthouses and light-vessels, 
and reporting the same. It includes observations from 126 stations 
out of a total of 198 supplied with schedules, letters of instruction, 
and cloth-lined envelopes for wings. In the previous Report 
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attention was particularly directed to the main lines of migration 
by which birds approach the east coast of Scotland both in spring 
_ and autumn. The two chief lines indicated are by the Pentland 
_ Firth and Pentland Skerries, also by the entrance of the Firth of 
Forth as far north as the Bell Rock Lighthouse. On the east 
coast of England the stream of migration is not continuous over 
the whole coast line, but the same direction is persistently followed 
year by year. There is a well-marked line, both of entry and 
return, to the Farne Islands, on the coast of Northumberland. 
Second to this in importance is the mouth of the Tees, both in 
the spring and autumn. 

The North Yorkshire coast ‘and the elevated moorland 
district from the south of Redear to Flamborough, including 
the north side of the headland, is comparatively barren, few 
birds appearing there. Bridlington Bay and Holderness to 
Spurn and Lincolnshire, as far as Gibraltar Point, on the 
coast of Lincolnshire, give, perhaps, the best returns on the 
east coast. 

In Norfolk there are lsdlailies, in the returns sent from — 
the Llynwells, Dudgeon, Leman Ower, and Happisburgh light- 
vessels, that a dense stream of birds pours along the coast from 
east to west, probably to pass inland by the estuary of the Wash 
and the river systems of the Nene and Welland into the centre of 
England, thence following the line of the Avon Valley and the 
north bank of the Severn and Bristol Channel, and crossing the 
Irish Sea to enter Ireland at the Tuskar Rock, off the Wexford 
coast. This is apparently the main thoroughfare for birds in 
transit across England to Ireland in the autumn. Large numbers 
of migrants also which pass inland from the coasts of Holderness 
and Lincolnshire eventually join in with this great western high- 
way by the line of the Trent, avoiding altogether the mountainous 
districts of Wales. The coast of Essex, with the northern side 
of the Thames is fairly good; but the coast of Kent, between the . 
North and South Forelands, including the four Goodwin and the - 
Varne lightships, is an uninteresting district for arrivals, the chief 
migrants seen being such as are apparently following the coast to — 
the south. 

Autumn migrants approaching the Humber from. the sea cross 
the river diagonally from K.8.K. to W.N.W. This course is so 
persistently followed that year by year, on such days when migra- 
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tion is visible, birds are observed to cross the same fields and at 
the same angle. Supposing this course to be continued, — | 
would strike the Trent at or near Gainsborough. 
Much information has been obtained from the legs and wings | 
sent in the envelopes provided for that purpose; and by this 
means already several rare and unusual wanderers have been 
recorded, not the least interesting being the occurrence of a small 
Asiatic species, the Yellow-browed Warbler, at Sumburgh Head, 
Shetland, on September 25th, and an immature example of the 
American Red-winged Starling, at 3 a.m. on October 27th, at the 
‘Nash Lighthouse, Bristol Channel. This station lies directly in 
the track followed by migrants from England to Ireland. The | 
Black Redstart was killed at the Nash Lighthouse on the night of 
~ October 29th; and another interesting occurrence was that of the 
Green Woodpecker, seen on October 26th, with many other birds, 
at sunrise, passing to the S.E. The Black Redstart was also 
received from the Fastnet, Co. Cork, found dead on October 30th. 
It is also recorded at four other stations on the south coast of 
Ireland, where its regular occurrence in the winter on the ~ 
south and east coasts has now been fully established by this 
inquiry. 
From the Irish coasts the rarities received were numerous, © 
including the second Irish specimen of the Wryneck from Arran 
Island, Co. Galway, killed striking 2 a.m. on October 6th. From 
Tearaght, Co. Kerry, a Pied Flycatcher was caught at the lantern, 


September 21st, the species only having once before occurred in — 


Ireland—in April, 1875. The repeated occurrence of the Corn 
Crake, several miles from shore—killed striking against lanterns 
between 100 and 200 feet above sea-level—must satisfy the 
sceptical that this well-known species can fly at a high level with 
great power and velocity. The Water Rail, which seems so 
unwilling to fly, was received from the Fastnet and Tuskar on 
October 26th and 28th; also from Spurn light-vessel, Nov. Ist, 
one; Llyn Wells light-vessel, Nov. 4th, two; and Coquet Island 
lighthouse, same date, one; showing a widely-extended migratory — 
movement of this species during the last week in October and 
early in November. 

The Great Spotted Woodpecker ‘oveareed- in considerable 
numbers in the eastern counties of Scotland about the middle of 
October. Almost all the specimens examined were either old 


| 
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birds or with very slight traces of immaturity. This immigra- 


tion extended southward to the coast districts of Lincolnshire, © 
~ where considerable numbers were obtained in the autumn and — 


winter. 

At Rathlin O’Birne (West Donegal) i immense flocks of birds— 
Starlings, Thrushes, and Fieldfares— passed west from Dec. 18th 
to 23rd. The nearest land to the west of this rocky island is 
America. This is not an isolated occurrence. ‘The westerly 


flight of land-birds at stations off the west coast of Ireland has © 
been noticed on other occasions; the movement is apparently as | 


reckless as that of the Lemmings. 


‘The autumnal passage of Quails from England is shown by 
their occurrence at the Smalls Lighthouse, Sept. 8rd, ‘and the 


Eddystone on October 5th; also a wing from the Shipwash light- — 


vessel, off the Essex coast, obtained on October 26th. 


An enormous rush of immigrants is recorded from the east 


coast of England on October 4th, 5th and 6th, with easterly and 


south-easterly winds. On the west coast of Scotland, during the | 
same period, at the majority of stations the rush of birds was | 
enormous; but the movement was much less accentuated on the ~ 


west coast of England, and to a less degree still on the Irish 
coasts. 


As usual, on the east coast of England, Rooks, Daws, ee 
Crows, Starlings, and Larks occupy a considerable portion of the — 


schedules. Chaffinches cross the North Sea in extraordinary 
numbers; they are always numerous, but last autumn the immi- 


gration was in considerable excess of previous years. With these | 


exceptions, however, there was a marked falling off in the migra- 

tion of some species whose breeding range lies chiefly in the north 
~ of Europe—Fieldfares, Redwings, Ring Ouzels, Bramblings, Snow 
Buntings, Short-eared Owls, and Woodcocks. 

Hight Reports having now been issued, it seems highly 
desirable that an attempt should be made to analyse, classify, and 
digest the large mass of facts brought together in these Reports, 
so as to show the actual results which have been arrived at by 
the inquiry. | 
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